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dividual mental analysis, although it is of great value, because it empha- 
sizes hitherto unconsidered aspects of the question and suggests better 
methods of procedure. In fact, positivism must be supplemented by criti- 
cism, if it is to hold a permanent place in philosophy. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 

Das Bild des Christentums bei den grossen deutschen Idealisten : Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Christentums. Von Lie. Dr. Lulmann, 
Berlin, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1901. — pp. x, 229. 
The interest of this volume is more directly theological. As the name 
suggests, it deals with the philosophy of Christianity rather than of religion 
in general, and there is the incidental aim of throwing light upon the pres- 
ent theological situation, although this does not interfere with the objective 
nature of the historical treatment. The idealistic thinkers who are 
examined are Leibniz, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schleiermacher. In each case, a systematic exposition is followed by a crit- 
ical appreciation. The criticisms are sympathetic and undogmatic. They 
are based on the standpoint of priority of religious experience or feeling, 
while still demanding that this be true to the spirit of historical Christianity 
and its doctrinal expressions. From this standpoint, Fichte's moral princi- 
ple, Schelling's intellectual intuition, Hegel's speculative reason, are criti- 
cised as inadequate, and the author finds in Schleiermacher what evidently 
he regards as the most significant tendency in modern theology. The 
book pretends to no very definite results in the way of a positive system, 
and, in particular, the relation which is conceived to hold between religious 
faith and rational knowledge remains rather unclear. But, on the whole, 
the criticisms show a judicious balance in estimating the claims of the vari- 
ous aspects of the religious life, as expressed in intellectual formulations, 
ethical conduct, inner feeling, and external cultus. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

Du beau : Essai sur l'origine et revolution du sentiment esth6tique. Par 

Lucien Bray. Bib. de Philos. Contemp., Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902. 

—pp. v, 274. 
Etudes esthetiques. Par Georges Lechalas. Bib. de Philos. Contemp., 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902. — pp. 306. 

These works are up to date. The more serious and systematic work 
of the two is that of Bray, who, from his own standpoint, the physiological, 
has endeavored to explain aesthetic phenomena in their more elementary 
aspects. It is written with the clearness and ease so fascinating in French 
bookmakers. The work is divided into eight chapters, in which the author 
canvasses a really vast range of topics of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance to students of the beautiful. In the introduction, he advances the 
theory that emotion is determined not by ideas, but by motor and organic 
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tendencies of which the emotion is a manifestation in consciousness. M. 
Bray claims the support of James, Lange, and Ribot for this theory ; but, 
whatever may be true of Lange (who was a medical man) and Ribot, I 
believe Professor James no longer holds the organic origin of emotion. 
Here, it seems to me, is the chief error of this interesting work. It appears 
in all parts of the aesthetic system of our author, and accordingly vitiates 
the conclusiveness and adequacy of his treatment of the problems of 
aesthetics. It crops out in such sentences as these : " Consciousness is the 
gradual result of the development of the nervous system ... it derives 
its constitution in the last analysis from matter itself" (p. 11); and again 
"Emotion is only the consciousness of all organic phenomena" (p. 18). 
It is natural to expect, with such presuppositions, a very plain and straight- 
forward derivation of the sense of beauty from some organic tendency or 
function ; and in this we are not disappointed ; for on p. 40 the perception 
of the beautiful is reserved exclusively for the organs of sight and hearing ; 
and, in the chapter on "The Genesis of the Idea of the Beautiful," we are 
told that the reproductive function, which is an instance of organic selec- 
tion in the form of sentiment and idea, is at the root of our notion of grace 
and sublimity (p. 137). "Sexual attraction," in other words, accom- 
panied by an act of choice, is the real and essential nature of the aesthetic 
complex so far as its origin is concerned (p. 141). Of course, M. Bray 
does not intend us to believe that this organic tendency stands alone at the 
base of the aesthetic consciousness. Indeed, he shows that there are sen- 
suous, intellectual, and moral elements or factors involved (ch. iii). His 
meaning, so far as it can be ascertained from this book, is that sexual 
needs dictate the course of aesthetic development (p. 160). 

The importance of organic factors in psychical development has, since 
Hume's time, received, and is receiving still, abundant recognition. But 
perhaps they are being overestimated just now. We suspect that under- 
neath it all there is a slavish and uncritical allegiance to the more rigid 
forms of evolution. If so, it cannot be too often or too emphatically 
insisted that evolution is not a body of doctrine, but only a method of study. 
Students of aesthetics especially need to steer clear from the capacious maw 
of this error, which would drag down the highest and most distinctive 
ultimate conceptions of our science to the level of merely organic ' tend- 
encies.' M. Bray's book is commended to the attention of all who care 
to contemplate that process carried out with a finish, a learning, and a gift 
for system which leaves little to be desired. 

Touching on similar themes, the book of Georges Leckalas is not 
dominated by the idea of system, for rigorous unity is absent from it. He 
has simply collected some studies of aesthetical problems, for the most part 
related. In the introduction on "The Beautiful and the Ugly " and in the 
short chapter on ' ' What is Art ? " he has shown his point of view and 
mode of regarding general aesthetical problems. These are especially 
artistic and literary, as well as scientific or philosophical. In a series of 
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chapters beginning with one on "Art and Nature," M. Lechalas takes up 
certain special problems, where he shows, in an interesting manner, that 
art cannot be the reproduction of those sensations which connect us with 
an external world, for those sensations do not reproduce nature as it is. 
Hence the artist is obliged to portray nature other than she is, by studying 
mathematics, and suggesting rather than imitating the reality. This is the 
most interesting part of the book to students of the philosophy of the 
beautiful, especially the chapter on "Art and Mathematics." In this 
chapter, our author claims that there is a natural affinity between art and 
the sciences of number. He refers to the "rhythm of organic nature" 
and the relation of this phenomenon to the musical character of notes, 
words, and colors. His principle seems to be that the laws of sensibility 
are reducible to mathematical formulas — a position in which M. Lechalas 
is honest enough to say (p. 121) that there is incontestably a large part 
given to hypothesis ; but this is not a condemnation of this chapter, for in 
certain practical ways (in perfecting the technical foundation of an art like 
painting, ,;. g.) such a quest for mathematical exactness is not only a 
satisfaction to the intelligence, but also a positive gain to the teacher and 
student. In succeeding chapters, our author writes of the relations of the 
arts to each other, where he uses his mathematical theory to some extent ; 
of the function of curiosity in art ; and of the moral element in artistic 
productions — and all are edifying reading. If the book as a whole lacks 
system, it is not without original ideas, and it is written with a commend- 
able desire to preserve the dignity of art from the influence of demoraliz- 
ing standards. It might be questioned if Ruskin's Lamps of Architec- 
ture can be seriously considered as systematic a work on architecture, 
as our author seems to think it (p. 292). It is even doubtful if Ruskin 
thought specially of ' methodical exposition ' in his works at all. As a 
seer and prophet, Ruskin can be regarded, but hardly as a systematic and 
scientific thinker. The inferences drawn from ' The Lamps ' by M. 
Lechalas are, therefore, somewhat weakened. On the whole, these essays 
hardly deserve to rank on the same level as those of Guyau on the same 
subject ; at the same time, we should not omit to praise their serious pur- 
pose, high tone, and true appreciation of the beautiful. 

,. TT Henry Davies. 

Yale University. 
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